THE MICROSCOPE IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 

My experience of a microscope in the schoolroom is that 

it is a constant joy. , 

Of course, we use it in the Natural History lessons* 

especially this term when insects have been studied. 

Then on our walks we are always on the look-out for 
anything which will “look well under the microscope.” 

A plan which I have found to answer very well is to 
issue tickets to admit to a lecture illustrated by the 
microscope. The bearer must bring with him various 
objects which he would like to see magnified. All these are 
put on the table, and the lecturer chooses out those 
specimens which she thinks will teach most in a short time. 
The audience come up in turn, and see the object under a 
fairly low power. 

It is just as well not to allow the children to work too 
long at it, as it is apt to try the eyes if they are not very 
strong. 

Another good plan is to take various objects each week, 
and as many specimens as possible should be collected for 
examination during the walks in that week : e.g., one week 
it might be lungi, the next lichens, the next various hairs, 
the next water wonders, and so on. Of course one must go 
out provided with pill-boxes and small bottles. 

Then on a wet afternoon there are several suitable objects 

° • e ° un ^ sc boolroom alone, e.g., blotting-paper, 

various materials, human hair, wood, &c. 

a speciais'jnday treat^ d ' deS ’ “ SUaUy reSerVe theSe SS 

with me buu-hf older P U P*' S enjoy making fresh slides 
Dr. Lank - / S ’ 1S , naturall y to ° difficult for the little ones. 

«»Pe” (published* by GibW°„t & H r ' f ' h0UrS Wi ,‘ h ? he “‘“d 
j mgs & Co., price 2/6) has proved 


most useful. There are chapters devoted 
half-hour with the microscope in the ea rd P pectivel y to a 
a t the pond side, at the sea side, and indr!^ ^ Countr y> 
others on the structure of the microscone 1’ aS Wel1 as 
and the mounting of objects. P ’ polan zed light, 

Of course, the great difficulty about having a • 
is that it is expensive ; but after the first 
little, if any, further cost. ^ ^ ere ls 

C. M. B. 


FAIRY TALES. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushing glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men 1 


How many of us would give something to regain that lost 
lelicious thrill of terror, that awesome respect, for the unseen 
« little D eoDle S ” The youth of the individual repeats in a 
;reat measure the youth of the world. When “all I t e world 
as young, Hd, ; and men had no . £%££££ 
possible, the achievement of the h the J ^ ^ ^ of 
of their daily expenenoe-par o ^ ^ ^ magn ified 
leroes was bred, lhedeeas decrees over the 

after death, and his fame steps y , et jj er 0 n the wings 
limits of narration, and finally soar ^ j n w hich the 
of fancy. We have one or two tale have 

authentic history and the consequ char i e magne’s paladin 
both been preserved. For instance Ch ^ £ g become a 
“ Roland ” was an undaunted warner, ^ ^ wi of 

legendary upholder of all J us lC date—' “lam 0 a " ’ 

all victories at any sufficient y land.” T hen !° \ u ste( j 
I am Roland, there is victory in 1 the lan and ;he b a ed 
A, Elions swords, a ma b i j - 0 f a true 


L ’ umile pianta. 

Mnw when we once begin to analyse and 

“ fairy” story. Now w ^ ^ remarka ble facts at once 

compare fairy stone Firstly, almost every European 

claiming a "“ j, ot ' her scattered race of Ayran, or even 
country, and ma y version or other of two or three 

non-Ayran origin, <- f cinderalla, Puss in Boots, 

fairy tales as a com ^ under different names, almost 

j ck a „d th ;.Xfof the world's children. Secondly, all 
f fair'y stories" group themselves naturally under two head- 
• L ro i c <« sago ” and animistic totemistic “ animal tales. 

The first fact deserves real and serious study, which the 
modern interest in research, and the attention now given to 
folk-lore, seem to show it may get at last. Whether or no 
we hold that the repositories of these stories— namely, the 
different races— had a common origin, it is surely more than 
likely that the tales themselves had ! They celebrated some 
hero, or some natural fact, and were, in their origin, true to 
nature ! Perseus and St. George are only two renderings of 
a common tale ; but who knows whether in the distant past 
some half-savage Greek did not rescue some poor damsel 
from an ichthyosaurus or other neolithic beastie ! There is 
a curious likeness in old descriptions and Chinese repre- 
sentations of dragons to creatures whose bones lie in our 
museums, and whose “ elevations ” are freely made by our 
scientists — and how are we to say that some did not linger 
in caves and holes of the rocks until the historical era ? 
Then the myths,” which relate to natural facts, are, of 
course, in that sense, universally true. Adonis, Tammuz 
and Baldur are one and the same — representatives of beloved, 
short-lived summer. Demeter and Proserpine are eternal 
t>pes of spring and autumn. Then observe how in another 
c ass of story the hero is the mortal who outwits « The Little 

snrr^c c an a* and not the y> w h° represents courage, 

PS;?, V f? r ' The histor y of th * dim past, as it is 
one the * S explainin g a11 this for us. As one by 

found in not« races P ursue d their conquering way they 
Lapps/pinns ThT 0n ° f the land ^tle peoplf-Basques, 
who lingered’ trickTT 1 ^° ^ t0 be dispossessed ; but 
the forests, precisely^ as^o^h ^ m the ^ ° f 
so that class of stnrx the Congo Pigmies to this day 1 
of story, many of which are so well known to 


FAIRY TALES. 

the Irish peasant, is easily explained and f 
a ll the others, a fundamentally true origin ^ t0 have > hke 
The Animal Tales are based partly o 
partly on the naturally close observatiorV° rShip an<i 
hunting people. There is a German epic a W ,.V n ° madic 
written centuries before “ Uncle R ema c -• u , Ke y nar <V’ 

“ Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit ’’—the one’ v . lch . told us of 

an d the other Hamitic; yet, curiously enouXt^^ 

are true to nature on the whole, though it is always thflt 
who gets the worst of it ! 3 I0X 

So it is in the ancient fairy stories that we find the 
psychology and social history of past ages; their very em- 
broidery of wonders is only a witness to man’s early credulity 
and unbounded hopes. Of course in times which had only 
left the “stone age” and the “bronze age” behind as a baby 
leaves its long clothes, “swords” of steel were necessarily 
magical. Of course in an age which relied on the clair- 
voyancy of oracles, Alurna Wives and Druids for its spiritual 
direction, fairy god-mothers and god-fathers were as much 
matters of course as the “household chaplain” or Monsieur 
L’Abbe of a later literature. Eastern tales such as the 
“ Arabian Nights,” &c., show precisely the same mingling of 
ill-digested knowledge, original fact, and added romance. 
The voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, for instance, are not so 
entirely fabulous after all-roc's eggs are in more than one 
museum now. The Indian, used to the 'nexpl.cable 1 g- 
glings of the fakirs which not even the most seep > 
European can always explain, put »° 
actions which may be attributed to 

which have grown around the histonca L [hat t | ie y 

So, then, we claim for a ”“ ent . & ^ d f us „r the Anglo- 
embody truths as precious as those m0 dern child s 

Saxon Chronicle. They are a par coun tries; and woe 
heritage, as the heir of all ages an o ^ would keep him 

betide the narrow-minded Thai n an d nonsense . 

from them, saying, they are all ‘ self-transport- 
It is not merely imagination (or the 1 ^ c i im es, other 

tion into sympathy with ot mr ^ ’ turn their eye" . ^ 


creatures) which they g ive >. , ^, ve rncu* *— - ,, 

childhood and its limited d ® ing ’ . that your P r °P e 


them 


life stripped 


of subterfuges. It is 


not for nothing 


/ 
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L ’ UMILE PIANTA. 


Wins with a birth, and goes through 
fashioned fairy story g <( marr ied and lived happily 
wars and tribulations on criticism to say that they 

ever after.” Neither « t » jns . Xake for example 

stop just where the n e . of the woman who desires 

“ Rumplestiltskin, g ' tQ be save d by her relations 

children at any cos , a could not be told to children 

fr ° m herSe ' f! to^the men antTwomen of to-day-it would a, 
as happening t conscious and self-conscious — but let 

of the death of kings ”7 hohave 

them L)e J . 5 J t u PV rean the experience without any 
di°L b sionme U nt,’but with all the added illusions of their own 
g rgeous fancy. Sometimes the old tales prove so convmcmg, 
fo realistic, that the child “ believes in fames W ell, the 
conviction of the presence of unseen good or evil influences 
will do no harm when openly acknowledged and wisely 
treated. Man’s anthropometric spirit delights to people 
the foxglove with bell-ringers, and to see in the fairy rings 
ballrooms for the “ little folk ; ” and it is easy to make a 
real fairy out of Mr. Worker Bee, or “the legions of the 
fungi.” 

But when we turn to the modern supply of fairy stories 
there is room for sadness and misgivings. The old Sanscrit 
tales live on immortal. Grimm and Andrew Lang’s in- 
valuable series of Red, Grey, Violet, &c., Fairy Books, make 
our children familiar with the old tales. Moreover, it is a 
good sign that the origins from which they sprang, and the 
heroic tales of old, are now often to be had ; and it is possible 
to give our children Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Froissart’s 
Chronicles, and Spenser’s Fairy Queen, in forms which they 
can enjoy. Then, too, we have added a few figures to the 
gallery; “Alice in Wonderland” and “ Mowgli ” are true 
types of wondering girlhood and daring boyhood, and 
because true they are immortal. 

Tim^ U ”\<°r' • Pj r ’ sk thought of those “Tales for Tea 
which and F ° eS fr ° m Fair y Land,” and the like, 

which Dunkh 6 H Z m ° Ur chil dhood ! Crude morality 

T rl giri ' 

repet, tion of inferior rhymes l Tw ’ maddenl ”S 

tmie, just as “ Detective's, A T y were P°P ular for the 

ones are popular — for a time- 



on 


Fairy tales. 

but they only last in the vulg arizi eff 
children s minds— savage old tales ma l P n the y h *ve „„ 
are too simple. 0 one vulgar, tbey 

Then arose another school, full n t u 
expressed in beautiful language-such write s' ‘ 5 
Andersen and Mrs. Gatty-but parables are not fail " a ” S 
Tell them how you will they are ethics, and 
is not until we have done a little living on our own Account 
that we can understand or enjoy moralizatiot, round it 
Therefore, while the grown man and woman reads with 
joyful appreciation, the child is possibly bored and certainly 
puzzled. 

The most modern purveyors of fairy stories have erred 
in two opposite directions. Pick up any number of the 
“ Strand Magazine ” and you will find in it a “ fairy story;” 
this will be either a slavish imitation of the good old tale 
full of royalty, magic, and stray beasts, or the very latest 
story about children — true to Nature in a sort of dissecting 
child-study way, and made as likely as possible, though a 
wild strain of grandly impossible magic is introduced. 

Of course we all enjoy “ Five Children and It,’ and like 
to laugh over them ; but is it good for the children? Such 
stories are far more likely to turn their eyes back upo 

themselves and their own lives, a n Jo ma^ 

contented with sane, everyday life, « ■ ceSi 

old tale of beautiful princesses an tur u en beautiful 

On the side of “ Animism t we ^ey 

modern books — “Ihe Lives o “ Kill or be killed ” is 

are a little apt to be morbid y pi 1U “jungle Law 

the law of the Jungle, and stu 7 f future tales worthy 
plus Nature study may yet g ive lis d their modern 

to rank with the old epics of Storie s. These 

developments — those ininuta e auge t hey are true wi 
again ought to become classic , b t w ho walked y 

the only real truth of character life; so * the 

“ Camelious Hump wh.c f , he 0 |d world 

shoulders. , a ii the spd^ “ 0 M V ihs, the 

Children then shouW l ^ ,he Gree ^ French 

ransacked for them. c a o-as and “ Ld 

Roman Legends, the Norse Sagas 


UMILE PIANTA. 


■■Romanes," .he Monkish Historic .and the Eastern rehgions 


such are 


. , j fl<; << fairy” stories. Tell them that all 

and therr found ^ in fact> and essentially fanciful 

. . f Zt never let them have tastes and powers of 

in detail. B d . endless tales, popular because 

tkeyZ'^er to undeveloped taste, consistent in detail and 
tnej panuc snirit — pot-boilers written at 

revelling in upholstery, out in spun y 

so much per thousand words. 

Grown men and women must choose for the 1 . tie ones the 
real fairy stories-they have known magrc, black or whrte, 

and should respect it. 

So we ourselves turn the pages of life with half a sigh 
and half a smile, and settle down again to read the for-ever 
true and deathless story “ Once upon a time there lived a 
“King and a Queen who had an only son. . . . Now Prince 
“ Charming had a powerful fairy god-mother who was known 
“ as ‘ Bonne Chance,’ and she led him to the common where 

“ sat the Princess in disguise tending her geese and 

“ so they married and lived happily ever after.” 

We fill in the blanks for ourselves with or without the 
aid of the good fairy “ Bonne Chance.” And for those who 
do not marry or live happily ever afterwards the highest and 
truest role in the fairy store awaits— it is for them to become 
the fairy god-mothers and god-fathers, and keep the old 
traditions of ever-ready, ever-willing service ever new, and 
make other’s lives, if not their own, “ a veritable fairy story.” 


R. A. P. 


missionary Work 

X do not think any letter 


1 do not think any letter on the above suhw, u 
appeared in °“ r Ma f zine before, but is it 
children should be taught in some measure to realise th 
duty and the privilege ? 

We tell them about the various peoples of the world, 
their customs, habits, dress, &c. ; and should they not also 
be told of what is being done by some of the greatest heroes 
and heroines of our time in striving to lift many of these 
heathen out of ignorance and sin into civilization and the 
possibility of a truly Christian life. That children may be 
interested in the subject, and that keenly, I, for one, know, 
having tried it many times, and it is instructive from every 
point of view; it enlarges one’s borders, increases one’s 
knowledge of geography and history, and enables one to 
realise the diversity of men and things. 

Is it not also a great antidote to selfishness teaching that 
“ it is more blessed to give than to receive, an ® 
even children to realise the solemnity an o iga ion o 
Lord’s last command to His Church. , . fits 

It will be found by practical experteni* t reflect 

children are induced to promote on e a 
also on themselves ; and whether rich or poor do 

become interested by hearing they next 
something. 

There are many ways open to t em . 

(i) Having a missionary box. 

(a) Making things for sale * ^ as prizes or 

(3) Making things to sen 

Christmas gifts for n delight ; n some 

Anyone reading for the ^ U 

of the schools — in India or in ^ are distri 11 ® ’ w i l0 
when prizes sent out from § c0 urse, that 

fail to be touched by it. I know, ° 


